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ABSTRACT 

The po£^itior of rural principal differs from that of 
the urban school adniinistrator , often requiring more sacrifice to 
e£%rn administrative credentials and demanding day-to-day involvement 
in every aspect of school activity. This paper reports the results of 
a 7-state study ci 500 principals to determine differences between 
principalships in rural and urban settings, the attractions of rural 
principals' positions, and to identify the future rural 
administrators • Of the respondents, 82% were male. Only 47% planned 
to be in their present positions in 5 years* All had teaching 
experience, 69% m rural schools, with the majority having taught 
more than 6 years; however, 55% had not taught in their present 
districts prior to becoming administrators, and 59% noted that no one 
else in their districts held administrative certification, only 60^ 
of those principals whose teaching experience was at the eler ntary 
level were classroom teachers- The others were physical education 
teachers, counselors, or special education teachers. The greatest 
source of supplemental income was spouses* salaries. The paper raises 
a number of questions about the source of future principals, the 
reasons men comprise the cA^r rwhelming majority of principals, whether 
standards for rural principalis should be raised or altered, and the 
need for special programs to prepare rural principals. (DHP) 
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BECOMING A RURAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 
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Barry Newbold, Pnndpal, Jordan School Distria, Salt Lake City, UT 

During the 1980*5, waves of school K^mn have flowed about the countiy, all replete with 
recommendations for raising the perfonnance of students dirough improving ihc schools. 
Beginning with A Nation at Risk in 1984, a report that criticaUy inspected the very fiber and 
vatality of the nation's educational machine, practically eveiyone has felt a need to help redesign 
education. President Bush's conference with the gov^nors is the latest attempt to focus attention 
on the nation's schoc^s; the results oi this conference will not be known immediately. 

The list of refonn issues is lengthy, ran^g from revan^g ^ool courses to upgrading 
graduaticm requirements, from develqjing teadio* evaluation processes to raising standards for 
teacl^ certifk»tif», from eropowoing teactos to uii]inyving die prepaiBtiofi and inservice training 
of school adnunistratcas. This last issue, the training ctf school adimnistrators, is probably one of 
the most crucial because of tt^ critical inqKntance of the sdKxd principal to the success of the 
school and of ^udoits. That an effective sc1k>o1 has an effective leadra- luis become ahnost a trite 
observation; yet, many of the nation's thcKisands of schools 1^ sik^ an administrative leader. 

The grim conditk>n of many adnunistratcr preparation {^ograms was highlighted in Leaders 
for Amgrica'5 SchOffUs in 1988 with the National Policy Board for Educati<»ial Administration 
esteblisted in partial resp<Mise to this report The National PtoUcy Board's Agenda fm- Reform, 
published this year, stated that school principals nnist be prepared aid remly to work in diverse and 
creative ways with all thdr constituendes un(ter unique and oftwi trying circumstances. With 
statistics indicating that high pcrcoitages of current principals are planning to leave the field widiin 
the next ten years, die question betxanes one of quantity as well as quality. From where are the 
well-prepared, creadve, ambitious, visionary sdiool ];»iiK;i];»ls ^ng to come to provide leadership 
for our schools of the 21st centmy? 

Who is attrw:ted to scIkx}] administration, who is cun«iUy earning die credentials fcM- the 
school principalship, who is being onployed as vacanci^ occur, and what type of preparation 
programs are training prospective princ^ials are qi^tms of intact to current principals, aspiring 
principals, schoc^ district posonnel officers, and cdlege professors of cducaticmal administration. 
As eyidenced in many of the reform rqxsrts, tl« prin(^»lship is being studied more closely tiian 
evCT in its history. Yet, the national reports top freqi^Uy gloss over the particular charaaeristics 
of tiie rural schod administrator aiKi the chaUen^ rural sdiooI lea(k;r^^^ 

The position of rural principal is di^erent finwn that of urban school administrator. Those 
who are rural school prnci]^ earned dieir oedoitmls often duough a grea^ saoifice of time and 
effwt timn did dieirciiy colleagues. Tte rural leac^ (kssdring to causr school administration couW 
not jump into a car after sdiod and ^mply drive across town for evening classes at the local 
university. The rural principal is often in the spotlight in the rural omimunity with every action a 
reflection on tte school as he or she may be expected to be in church every Sunday, at every 
school event, in every civic OTganizaticm, and at every public occasion. The rural principal usually 
has no assistant principal or administrative assistant to whom tasks can be delegatod but must teach 
any class when a teacher is out. stc^e up die bwler or shovel the sidewalk if die custodian is ill, 
take attendance if the secretary is late, provide counseling, first aid, disciplinary sanctions, or 
coaching when needed, and drive the bus when a driver quits. The iwal princiiml enjoys little 
li^n^aderie widi other school administrators because he or she may be the only persm in such a 
position in the district. ThcrefMe, die rural principal is without question the key person in the 



effective operatioii of the sdiool Yet, infcHmaiitHi about the rural principal often gets swallowed 
up in the dam collected about the school princqialship in genexaL 

A preliminary study of the principal^ip conducted in 1988 in the state of Utah led to the 
conclusion that the diffieicnces ui the nature of the ixwition between rural and urban settings had 
not been defined. Therefore* a major purpose of this study was to identify the typical 
characteristics of niial principals and dien- schools. A secomi purpose was to attempt to determine 
why persons were attracted to the rural pxincipalship and what type of preparation those persons 
had had. A third purpose was to gather information about identification of future rural 
adrmnistrators, rural administrator pl^^n^nt processes, and position turnover. The investigators 
hoped that imidications for the rural prindpalship of the future could be derived from data collected 
in seven predominately mral states. 

figgjjgHK^t^lgigtwdy 

The study focused <mi snren states in the Rocky Mountain West: Arizona. Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Wymning. A six-page survey instrument contaming 34 items 
was designed (see Appendix A) and mailed to rural schod principals in the spring erf 1989. 

A sample of 600 rural imndpals was selected frwn the seven states by random selection 
from a master list of schod principals from each state. The mastex list was ctelimited to c»ily those 
public schools with fewer than 600 students and outside of n^tropolitan areas. The numter of 
surveys sent to each state was based on the percentage of schools in that state that fit the study 
requirements. Rom this mailing, 307 usable surveys were returned for a return rate of 5 1 %. The 
rssponse mte for each state is presented in Table 1. 



Table 1 



RURAL SURVEY RESPONSES BY STATC 



State 


Number Sent 


Number Returned 


% Returned 


Arizcma 


84 


44 


52 


Oolorado 


138 


72 


52 


Idaho 


72 


39 


54 


Moitana 


180 


75 


42 


Nevada 


30 


15 


50 


Utah 


42 


27 


64 


Wjwning 


54 


35 


65 


TOTALS 


600 


307 


51 



The results of the sndy are piesCTtBd in three ^cdofis: tl^ characteristics of nital 
I»iiicipals and thdr schools, the ceitification and preparatkm of rural principals, and the selection 
and enqsloynient practices of rural sdiool datricts. The number of respondents for each question 
is giv«i (a). The parentages may not always acki to exacfly 100% because of rounding. 



Characteristics of Rural Sc hool Princip als 



As shown on Tabic 2. 18% of the respondents were women and 82% were men. 



Table 2 

GENDER OF RURAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



Gender 


%Re^x»Ktents 


WoHKai 


18 


Men 


82 



a = 303 



Table 3 indicates that less tfian 1% of the respondents were between 20 and 30 years of 
age, 23% were between 31 and 40 years of age. 46% of the re^ndents were between 41 and 50 
years of age. 29% were between 51 and 60 years o*" age, and 1% were ova- 60 years of age. 



Table3 

AGE OF RURAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



Age 


% Respondents 




20 - 30 years 


<1 




31-40 years 


23 




41 -50 years 


46 




51 -60 years 


29 




Over 60 years 


1 



11 = 303 



As evidenr <mi Table 4, 76% d v/osnen rHspondcnts and 94% of men respondents were 
maxTied. 



Table 4 

MARITAL STATUS OF RURAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



Gender 


%MBmed 


%NorManied 


Wcsncn 


76 


24 


Men 


94 


6 



fl = 300 



In n^ponse to the qu^tion about where they had spent their "growing-up" years. 30% of 
the respondents nqjcmed those years were spent on fanms or ranches. 32% said thc»c years were 
^t in small towns of under 2^ populatKm, 20% said diose years were spent in cities of 
between 2SO0 and 30,000 popuhition, and 18% said those yeas were spent in metropolitan areas 
of over 30,000 population. (Sec Table 5.) 



Tables 

LOCATION WHERE RURAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SPENT THEIR "GROWING-UP" YEARS 



Place 


% Respondents 


Fann or Ranch 


30 


SmaDTown 


32 


aty 


20 


Metropolitan Area 


18 



11=303 



As shown oil 1^1^ 6, 6% tiie le^XMKleiits had ^lent less than 1 year in their present 
school (fistricts as ad^ninistrats^ 46% had spent 1 to 5 years, 23% had spend 6 to 10 yeanj, 11% 
hwi spent 1 1 to 15 years, 9% had sprait 16 to 20 years, 4% had spent 21 to 25 years, and 1% had 
spent over 25 years in thdr present districts. 



Table 6 

RURAL PRINCIPALS' YEARS OF SERVICE 
AS ADMINISTRAimS IN PRESENT SCHCX>L DISTRICTS 



Years of Savice in District 


% Respondents 


Less than 1 year 


6 


1-5 years 


46 


6- lOyears 


23 


11-15 years 


11 


16 - 20 years 


9 


21-25 years 


4 


Over 25 years 


1 



Table 7 indicates the number of years that re^ndents taught before becoming 
adnjinistrators. Less than 1% taught less than I year, 10% taught 1 to 3 years, 20% taught 4 to 6 
years, 30% taught 7 to 10 years, 23% taught 1 1 to 15 years, and 17% taught 15 or more years 
before they became administrators. 



Table 7 

NUMBER OF YEARS OF TEACHING 
BEFORE RURAL PRINCIPALS BECAME ADMINISTRATORS 



Years as Te^to 


% Respondents 


Less than 1 year 


<1 


1 - 3 years 


10 


4-63rears 


20 


7-10 years 


30 


11-15 years 


23 


Over 15 years 


17 



5 



The majOTity of respomlents (55%) imiicated ikmt tl^y had not taught in their present 
distncts prior to bccoatsing admmistzators. as shown on Table 8. 



TabkS 

RURAL KUNCIPALS' TEACHING EXPER^^NCE 
IN PRESENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
PRICSl TO BECOMING ADMINISTRATORS 



Teadiing Expeikn(^ 


% Respondents 


Yes (taught in pre^t diarict) 


45 




No (did not teach in district) 


55 





n=:300 



When asked wlusrc they had tau^t tte longest psaiod of time priw to btr:,. oing 
admimsirators. 69% of respondents indicated they had taught in rural scIkwIs. 26% indicated they 
had taught m urban schools, and 5% indicated they had taught in other settings. (See Table 9 ) 



Table 9 

TYPE OF SaKX)L WH^ RURAL PRINCIPALS 
HAD MOST TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
PRIOR TO BECOMING ADMINISTRATORS 



Typc(rfScbooJ 


% Respondents 


Ruml 


69 




Urban 


26 




Other 


5 





1 



n = 301 



Table 10 ii^cates ^ 34% of the xespoodents had laugjit at the elementaiy school level the 

period tin^ befofe beotmiing school adroi^^ 
junior high school level, 31% h«i taught at the high sdiod tevel, 14% had taught at the 
junioiteiOT high schod level, and 5% h»i taught at <«her levels for the longest period of time 
before becoming sciK>ol administrators. 



Table 10 



SCHOOL LEVEL WH^ RURAL miNOPALS 
HAD MOST TBACHING EXPERIENCE 
PRIOR TO BECOMING ADMUflSTRATC^S 



Schod Level 


% Respondents 


Elonentaxy 


34 


Middle^uniorHigh 


16 


High School 


31 


Junicn/Senior High 


14 


Othca^ 


5 



11=300 



Accoiding to survey results, 60% of the resporaients who taught at the elementary level the 
longest prim- to becoming adminis&ators were clasmx>m teachers and 40% held other positions, 
such as counselor, special educaticm teacher, or physical ^cation teacher. (See Table 1 1 .) 



Table 11 



MAJOR ASSIGNMENT ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
PRIOR TO BETOMING ADMINKTP ATCSIS 



Assignment 


% Respondents 


Qassroom Teacher 


60 


Oher 


40 



fl=102 



Table 12 summarizes flie maj(F teaching areas of the respcnufents who were secondary 
teachers prior to becoming administrators. The greatest pm:entages of respondents taught history 
(20%), science (17%). physical education (13%), and math (12%). 



Table 12 

MAJOR TEACHING AREAS OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
PRIOR TO BECOMING ADMINISTRATORS 



T 



Teaching Ar^ 


% RestNsndenis 


History 


20 


Science 


17 


Physiiml Educaticm 


13 


Math 


12 


English 


9 


Vocati(»ial Educaticxi 


8 


Special l^ucaticm 


5 


Counselor/Psychologist 


5 


Music 


2 


Foreign Language 


2 


Alt 


<1 


Odicr 


6 



n=i78 

In answer to a question about coaching experience, 58% reported that they had been 
coaches of athletic teams and 43% iqxHted they had no such expaience while teaching. (See 
Table 13.) 

Table 13 

COACHING EXPERIENCE OF RURAL PRINCIPALS 
PRIOR TO BECOMING ADMINISTRATORS 



11 = 299 



ERIC 



Caching Experience 


% Respondents 


Yes (coached athletic teams) 


58 


No (did not co^ athletic teams) 


42 



8 



IC 



Aocoxding to Tabic 14, 53% ci the re^x>ndents received supplcn^nial income from spouse 
incopK, 13% frcm fazms or randies, 8% frran busii^sses. 6% from teaching extension or 
continuing educaticm courses, 5% frwn consultmg work, 4% from teaching courses at a college or 
university, and 13% ftom other sources. 



Table 14 

SOURCES OF SUPPLEMENTAL INCX)ME FOR RURAL PRINCIPALS 



Incmne Source 


% Respondents 


Spouse income 


53 


Fann or ranch 


13 


Business 


8 


Teaching extension/continmng 
education courses 


6 


Consulting work 


5 


Teaching university courses 


4 


Otha- 


11 



11 = 303 




Certmaawn and Prepm-adon t^Ruml XfhnolPrinc^K 



Table 15 indicate that 89% 0$ Ae P^XHictents held full administrative certification, 4% 
held provisional/iMDbaticKiaty/iempMaiy cmificaiicn, and 6% held other types of cenification. 



TfiblelS 

TYPES OF ADMINKTHATIVE CERTIHCAIIES 
HHJ> BY RURAL PRINCIPALS 



Typeof Certifkaie 


% Respcmdents 


Full Adnanistnitive Gertifkation 


89 


ProvisicHial/Pinobaticmary/ 


4 


Tempoiaiy Certification 




OthCT 


6 



n = 302 



Two i^rccnt of the respondents indicated that they held bachelor's degrees, 5% held 
bachelor's degrees plus graduate hours, 75% held master's degrees, 12% held educational 
specialist degrees, and 7% held doctorate degrees, as shown on Table 16. 



Table 16 

HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY RURAL PRINCIPALS 



Degree 


% Respondents 


B.S,/B.A. 


2 


BSJBJi. plus graduate hours 


5 


M.Ed7M.S./M.A. 


75 


Educational Specialist 


12 


Ph.D./Ed.D. 


7 



a =302 



10 



In respcmse to Ac qi»sti(si rcgicding where ihey con^leted their bachelcn's degress, 54% 
noDed that they had received tl^ degrees in the state whoe they were pr^endy serving as 
idministmtors and 46% indicated ibey hid received their (tegrBes in states other than where they 
woe pieswiJy serving. (See Table 17.) 



Tabten 

STATES WHERE RUR/X PRINCIPALS 
EARNED BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



Location 


% Respo'.uents 


In state where presenrly serving 


54 


In state other than wh'jre 


46 


presently serving 





n = : 00 



As shown on TaUe 18, 1% of r^pondents earned their first administrative certification 
.. prior to 1960, 16% between 1960 and 19^, 36% between 1970 and 1979, 30% between 1980 
and 1985, 16% between 1986 and 1989, and 2% were presently woridng toward full certification. 



Table 18 

YEAR WHEN RURAL PRINCIPALS EARNED 
FIRST ADMINISTRATIVE CERTIFICATES 



Year Ga dfication Recdved 


% Respcmdents 


Prior to 1960 


1 


1960- 1969 


16 


1970- 1979 


36 


1980-1985 


30 


1986 - 1989 


15 


Prc^tly wcHidng ^^^^uxi 
fiiU certification 


2 



11 = 290 

111 v> 



Table 19 1ms the eximial lectors which influeiK«d respondents' decisions to seek 
adnnmstraiive cerifficaii(m: 26% were encouraged by distrkatevd administrators, 19% were 
encouraged by principals. 18% were ciujouraged by family membere, 9% were encouraged by 
fellow teachers, 4% woe encouraged by schod board rndtites. and 23% were influenced by 
other external faciors. 

Table 19 

EXTERNAL FACTORS TO^CH INFLUENCED RURAL PRXNOPALS' 
DEaSIONS TO SEEK ADMINISTl^ATIVE CERTIFICATION 



Exsemal Factor 


% Respondents 


]^cour^[eni«tt finom distiia leve! 
administrator 


26 


Encouragenitait £rcm principal 


19 


EiKxxiragenMait from fomily mranber 


18 


EncouTigement from feUow teadim 


9 


Encouragen«nt fnom school boasd 


4 


Other 


23 



Table 20 lists intrinsic fectors whidi influeiKed rc^xwif^ts' <fccisi(His to seek 
administrative certifU^tion: 43% desired lo infh^nce diangcs u the sdiool system, 24% desiied to 
mcrease annual salaiy, 18% iksired greater work variety, 10% ;tesired to in^jrove skills, and 
approximately 5% were influenced by other intrinsic factors. 



Table 20 

INTRINSIC FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCED RURAL PRINCIPALS' 
DECISIONS TO SEEK ADMINISTRATIVE CERTfflCATION 



lutciBsacFmot 


% Respond^ts 


Desire to innaem^e changes in 
school syst^ 


43 


Desire to increase annual salaiy 


24 


D^ire far greater work variety 


18 


Desire to im{RV/ve ^dUs 


10 


Desire for higher social status 


<1 


Desire for increased int»iacti(»i with 
adults 


<1 


Desire to relocate to anotha- district 


<1 


O&isr 


4 



12 

ERIC I'k 



Wte asked how many y&m elapsed iifter receiving administrative certificaDon before 
appcnntn^nt as admimstzafiois, 68% indicated ti«y had been a;^K»nted immediately, 12% after 1 
year, 6% aftea- 2 years, 4% after 3 years, 2% afttT 4 years, and 7% after 5 ot more years. Table 21 
also prei^ts cumuiative percentages. 

Table 2] 

NUMBER OF YEARS WHICH ELAPSED BETWEEN 
RECEIPT OF ADMINISTRATIVE CERTIHCATION AND 
APPOINTMENT AS RURAL ADMINISTRATORS 



Number of Years 


% Respondents 


Cumulative % 


Oyears 
(immediate ^^x^tment) 


68 


68 


1 year 


12 


SO 


2>'ears 


6 


86 


3 years 


4 


90 


4years 


2 


92 


Sormoreye£rs 


7 


99 


Noanswex 


1 


100 



According to Table 22, 7X)% of tte respondents indicated that their univerdty administrative 
certification training jHiograms were 'Very helpful" in preparing them for the role of school 
administrator, 34% said their programs were "h -Ipful," 40% said they were "somewhat helpful," 
and 6% said they were "not helpful.** 

Table 22 



DEGREE TO WHICH UNIVERSITY ADMINISTTIATIVE 
CERTIFICATION TRAINING PROGRAMS PREPARED 
RURAL PRINCIPALS FOR ROLE AS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Degree of Hdpfulm^s 


% Respondoits 


Very Helpful 


20 


Hdpful 


34 


Somewhat Helpful 


40 


Not Helpful 


6 



a- 289 



Respoi^jsaits wex€ asked lo is»iicaie all imiva:siry (XMirses and subjects that were most 
hdpfiil to thsm in tl^ cmrrait assignments. Tbe courses indicaspd by the greatest number of 
resix)n.?aits were school law (67%), supervision (52%), school ffnancc (48%), and instructional 
leadership (40%). 

In r^ponse to the question about which areas they would have preferred more instruction, 
42% of the respondents listed cuixkulum design, 32% said instructional leadership, 31% listed 
conq)uicis in education, 31% listed supervision, and 27% listed school finance. 



Selection and EmAomem Practices of Rural Schnol fimrim 



In response to the question regarding professional goals for tl« next five years, 47% of the 
respondents indicated that Aey plan to continue in dieir current administrative positions, 18% plan 
to n»ve to diffcTKit districts, 15% plan to retire, and 20% have other {Sessional goals, including 
obtaining district office portions, nK>ving to difTer^it states, pursuing other career interests, and 
returning to dassrocHn te^Mig. (See T^ble 23.) 



Tab!e23 



RURAL PRINCIPALS' PROFESSIONAL GOALS 
FOR THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 



Goal 



% Respondents 




<1 



47 



15 



18 



4 



7 
6 
3 



a = 297 



14 



Respoiufents were asked to imiicate how mmy individuals in thdr schools held valid 
administrative certificates aid are nm cun^tly imng them. Table 24 shov^ that 59% noted that 
there woie no certificaie hdcbxs in thdr schools, 21% noted that there was I c^tificate holder, 
12% noted that there woe 2 ceitifk^ hdtkrs, 6% noted that there were 3 certificate holders, and 
less than 2% noted that dioe were 4 cs- more cerdflc^e holders in their schools. 

Table 24 



NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS IN RURAL PRINCIPALS' SCHOOLS 
Wrra VALID ADMINISTRATIVE CERTIFICATES 
BUT NOT CURRENTLY USING THOEM 



Number of Administxative 
Certificate Hdders 


% Respondents 


0 (no one holds 

cerdfiauion) 


59 


1 


21 


2 


12 


3 


6 


4c»'m(nie 


<2 



Respondents woe asked how many of those individuals in their schools who held 
admimstrative certificates (but using th«&) woe actively pursuing positions as school 
administtatcHS. Table 25 indkates that 43% oi the respondents reported that noiK of the certificate 
holdos were ptnsuing positionSt 46% reported that 1 certificate holcbr ^;ms pursmng a position, 
9% reported that 2 cmificate holders were pursuing positions, and 2% reported that 3 certificate 
holders were pursuing poations. 

Table 25 



NUMBER OF ADMINKTRATTVE CERTIFICATE HOLDERS 

IN RURAL PRINCIPALS' SCHOOLS 
PURSUING POSITIONS AS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Number of Administrative 
Certificate Hoklers Pursuing 
Administrative Positions 


% Respondmts 


0 (no one pursuing an 


43 


administrative position) 




1 


46 


2 


9 


3 


2 



" 17 



Resixnu^ts were asked to in^caie ^ number of the individuals in their scho(^s who held 
valid admii^^mtive certifica^ (but not using them) whcmi th^ would hire if administrative 
OTcnings existed As shown on Table 26, 3v% of the rrapontots indkatcd they would hire none 
CH dK>se holding administxative cenificaies, 50% indicated they would hne 1 of the certificate 
holcfers, 11% indicated they would hire 2 of the CGtificate holders, and 1% indicated the would 
hire 3 (tf the certificate hdders. 



Table 26 



NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATTVE CERTIHCATE Haj:>ERS 

IN RURAL reiNCIPALS' SCHOOLS 
WHO WOULD BE HIRED AS SOKXDL ADMINISTRATORS 



Number ctf Acbnimstradve 
Ceitificate Hokters Who Would 
Be Hired by Ocr^t Ftincqial 


% Respondents 


0 (no certifiaue hdder 
would be hired) 


38 


1 


50 


2 


11 


3 


1 



ja=ii4 



Respondents were asked fiwn where their rei^cemenis would be hired if they left their 
poatbns. Eight pere^-m of ite rcspomtents indicated that their replacements would likely be from 
their schools, 21% in ated Ihdr replacements would be from thdr sdiod districts, and 7 1 % 
indicated that the* -^'-iccments would likely be fiom outside of their districts. (Sec Table 27.) 



Table27 



GEOGRAPHIC AREAS FROM WHICH RURAL PRINCIPALS' 
REPLACEMENTS WOULD BE HIRED 



Area 


% Respondents 


From principal's school 


8 


From principal's district 


21 


From outside prindpal's distrkt 


71 



ll«287 

16 

16 



Tabte 28 indicates ti» ninnber of posons whom the rc^ndents had encouriged to seek 
administrative credoitials: 75% had enccniraged and 25% had not encouraged somecme to seek 
administrative certification. 



Table 2g 

ENCXHJRAGEMENT GIVEN BY RURAL PRINCIPALS 
TO OIHERS TO SEEK ADMINISTOATIVE CERTfflCATION 



EnccMnagirax^t 


% Respondents 


Yes (encour^n^t given) 


75 


No (no encouragen^t givoi) 


25 



a = 299 

According to Table 29, 24% of ies|K>ndents indicated that lack of funding was the greatest 
problem with which they must craitend in their schools* 23% indicated that they had too many 
school responsibilities, 12% iiKlic* ted that stiKient apathy and discipline was their greatest 
pioblCTi, and 61% indicated other problems, inclmlmg district office control, teacl^ apathy and 
turnover, lack of conmiunity support, inadequate curriculum, and school consolidation issu' 



Table 29 

GREATEST PROBLEMS IN RURAL SCItOOLS 



Problem 


% Rcf.pondents 


Lack of funds 


24 


Too many school tespo^isibilities 


23 


Stuilfait apathy, discipline 


12 


District office ccMHtol 


7 


Teacher apathy, timiover 




Lack of community support 


c 


Inadequate curriculum 


5 


School consolidation 


3 


Other 


15 



n«268 




Smmifflrv. OcHiduaons. and Ouestiong 



^cconchiaons town fian this study are presented^ 
data ^ims iroraitcd above. In addition to the condusions, questions are asked that may be 
pomiered by cumait principals, aspiring alniinistratore. school boanfc, and district office 
atoinistratOTS in rural sdiool districts as well as university faculty in departments of educational 
adnunistiation. 

CkmtcmLstics of Rural Srhn nl PrtM^K 

1. T^typiplniralprincqjalinilrisstudy wasamanicdmaninhisniid^^ 
inaruxalarea. These survey results va^ little ftm national statistics that sug^t the 
avcia^ principal is a 47-year-dd married man 3ver80%of the principals nationally arc 
men, which comcides with the results <rf this study: 82% d" the principals were men. 

Qu^ons may be asked as to wIk) is kteniifted and encouraged to seek adnnnistrative 
aetotialsandwtoishnedforvacaw^inriiralprindpa^ Are women teachers 
gtvoi senousencouiBgensnt to a^nre tobeccmsngadmirastrators and serious 
consideration whoi they ^ly for positicms? 

2 . Similar to natiaial data, 30% of rural priiKapals in this study were ovsa- 50 years of age 
aiKl,hMC«. are likdy to be considering rctHonent within lOycars, Only 47% planned to 
bemthrarcmrentpositionsinfivcyearsfrainow. Who will be hired to replace them? 

^' SfJ^j*?^ ^ rural principals in the study grew up in snail towns or on forms orranches 
(62%) and thrai taught m rural schools bdSwe bcc»ming administrators (69%). Even 
tlraugh national studies indk:ate a |lut of administrarivc certificate holdeis, will trained 
administrators with no final expoiem^ OHi^ter inoving frem dty to coun^ 

4 . With 46% of rural prindpals in this audy laving been in their current positicms for wily 

cMie to five years and 45% Imving taught in Am* inescm districts before b« 
aihnmistiwas, it ^jpears that many rural pri^ 

who earned administrative credwitials wWle teaching in their (fistricts. Yet. 59% of current 
inincipils repjwted that no one hokls an administrative certificate in thar schools, and 7 1 % 
nmed fliat flieir replacements would have to ccHne fxtm outside the district If rural districts 
ottwi hne loMi caiKiidares, are the best iHoqjective admirdstratore bang encouraged to seek 
CT^tmls? ShouWrnOTBOT fewer nmdpri^ials be selected from within the dis^ 
What types of training dicraki prospective nnalalministratws have in adcr to overcome 
the hazards of m-beeding rince thQ^ are likdy to be hired l»ck in tto own dis^^ 

5. ^y^l4%<rfniralprincii»ls in tins study have been ^ministiatc^ 

lor 16 or more years. Qmsidering that 53% indicated that they plan to teave their current 
positicMis m the next fiw years, is the rural jHindpalship smi not as a terminal (^reer point 
but as a stepping stone to ote districts, <«her positions. othCT carcm? How does rapid 
turnover m the piiiKapalship affect rural schools? 

6. Sevaity percent of rural imndpals m this stwiy tau^t for 7 or uKjre years before becoming 
attaumstraiors. and 43% noted that tlwy becanw administrators becau^ 

mfluence change in the whoolsysfraiL Mlh 45% having te«;hing experience in the 

distncis where they arc now ahramstratois. it appears that many wan&xi to influem^ their 

own scitods after having much experience there. What if no one with local expmencc is 

quahfiedtobec'Tneaschoolacfammarator? C:ffii a pgascsi frwn outside the district effect 

change ina rural school? If 71% of current i»incipals say their replacements would have 

to COT» fiom outsicte of the district, win local school boards search outsicte of 
district or settle fcs'a less qualified kx»l caxdidate? 

" 2^ 
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7. In dns stiifj^, oidy 60% die niral prindpals whose tead^ 

etenentazy tevd were dasmnn te^:hers. The i^i^ were ^y^cal education teachers, 
coim^ors, or ^social etfaication teaches. Why axe so many etexioitaiy cuiriculum 
spedali^ m niral sdiods ffmg into adnunistration? Can diey be instntctional leaders for 
classronn leadiers? 

8. Hie majodty of rural principals in this study with teaching backgrounds in secondary 
educaticm tau^t histoiy (20%), sd«ice (17%), phyacal education (13%), or math (12%). 
Are the ma^ty of tuibI princes n»n because administratcKS come from the ranks of 
te«^g lim ate (kxninated by men? Or do administiBtors come from these teaching 
fiekis because administiators are expected to be oKn? 

9. Overhalf (58%)ctf aUniralprindpakinthisstudy hadcoadungexpe^ 
beccmnng »iRumstrat£»s. This figure is sunilar to the natkmal statistic of S6%fcH^ 
secondaiyprinci]»ls. Is coaching a fnteiequisitefcv the nualprincipBlship? Does this 
e7q)ectati(»s preclude the aiocHir^anem or selection women as administrators? 

10. Thegreamststtirceof si^oiKntalinccmKfcH'iuxBlpriiKri];^ 

^xnises' incone (53%). Only 13% ik>^ that they derive mcoa^ from a farm or ranch, 
Imt of^xstunit^ fcs* outade teachii^ of extenskm ch- university OHirses were minimal: 
only 10% earned »ippleii^ital mccHi^ in these ways. In rural areas where job 
(qsportumties foac spouse imy not be plentiful, will potential candidates be less likely to 
apply for positi(»i5? 



Certmaaion and Prenanatinn i^Rund Sch ool Prhidp ah 

1. Theva«maj(mtyctfiurals(todimnc^ialsinthisst^ 

ceitiflca^ as required by thdr states, and SM% have at least mast^s degrees. Concern 
that rural principals may nm h(^ crsfteitiate as hi^ as dty prindpals seems ^ 
except in ^tes tf» requirranraits fbrniral principal certification are lower than for 
urban principals. Suggestions that building primapals earn EdJ>. degrees would 
negatively impact rural jnindpals, many of ^hxm taamsA dteir mastra's degrees only with 
great s»;nflce. Dp aates need to raise catifk»tion sianduds for rural i»incii»ds if those 
sumdards are tower dian for jHimpals in urban areas? Do lower cmification stamlards 
attract less qualified caiKlklates? standards were raised, would rural districts have a more 
difficult tinK filling vacancks? 

2. Neariy half (46%) of tl« rural prim^als in ttus study earned thdrbachelcB- degrees in states 
other than where they are presently serving. Yet, <S2% of them grew up in rural areas. Do 
university teacho- preparation imjgrams train stuitents to teach in specific states or fc»- 
hroader servk»? XH> teacher education programs prqiare lexers for rural teaching? 

3. Although 46% of rural fmndpals in this study l»ve been in their present positions only one 
to five 3reBis, 83% ean^d dKir administrative ceiti&adcHi ov^ five years ago. 
(jonisdetiog that over 90% became administzatons within three years of earning 
caiification,&e turnover in the rural princ^palshq> is evident What can rural districts do lo 
attract and keep good adnunistrators? How do prindj^s use rural sc}k)o1s as rungs on 
their oueerlafkkrs? 

4. Nearly half (49%) <rf the rundprincqjals in this audy were racoura^ to seek 
adminismoive edification by a princqial, a district ^iministrator, or a school board 
member. Inoi!ierwofds,AQr were encouraged to becon^ qualified fcH- future vacancies. 
Since 90% woe placed in positi(»is widiin t&ee years of earning certification, 
aic(MirB^in»it from somecsie in a portion to influoioe placen^t was beneficial to the 
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aspiring priiicii»I. Do ite torn who cunently !K>ld the majcmjy of prindpalships and 
siq}erinicmiem:KS enccnnage wc»neii in the same way that they encourage men to consider 
b^:cxmng future primapals? 

Only 9% of rural principals in this study were encouraged to seek adminisirative credentials 
by fiellow teachers. Why are teachers not mOTe aaive in ictentifying and encouraging 
teach^ leaders to become adimnistrators? Arc those who are oncouraged by current 
admimstmta:s or wiio deckte fiorintiinsk; reasons to seek ^iministrative positions the 
pers(»is who will be considered leadas by teachers? 

The self-selection process of ninil prindpals is evident by riie numbw erf respondents in 
this study yrbo sm^t admini^nuive ceitifk:ati(Hi for intrinsic reasons such as the desire to 
influence change in sdiocd systems (43%X ctesire to increase salary (24%). desire for 
greater wrak variety (18%). and desire to impiwe skills (10%). Should K:hool boaids, 
current adminimtors. am] teachers be more involved in activdy kiendfying teacher leaders 
and wicouraging them lo se^ adnunistnitiveacdraitiab naha" than allowing tte majority of 
certifica^ hokteis to deckle for thonselves lo seek administrative positions? 

If an administrative cedifk»te hokls' has not fomd a position within four years of earning 
crexfendals. he cs-^ is probably Ingoing to find a positicm. Inthisstiu!y.68%of rural 
principals had positicms inmicdi a dc y upon getting cerd&»ted; 80% had portions within 
oneyear.86% within two ^^ears, 90% witfam three 3«ars. ami 92% within fbw Is 
turnover among rural principal^iqis so great dim pl%»m«it is gua^ Ordoaspiring 
rural administrators seek certification only afta* they have been encouraged to do so and 
guaranteed a position by the cum^t {sincipal, siqierintentot. or school hossd? 

Just over half (54%) of rural principals thmigbt diat their university administrator training 
prc^rams were hdpful(»-v»yhdirful in prq^ring than IIot their po^ Asnotedby 
naricmal reports, umvmity prqiaraticm progranas generally do not ptqiare students for the 
realities of the pdndpalshq}. With 52% of mral principals having been in their current 
positions for five years w less and 47% Imving earned their certification since 1980, the 
claims of universities that imssive changes have gone mto eSka recently may not be well 
founded. Do univcraty programs prepare adminiarators for rural schools? Are students 
asMgned to internships in rural settings? Do stu(tents study the unique charactoistics of the 
rural principalship or just schocH administratkm as psr^ntol in districts adjacent the 
university? How can univ^ties work more ck^sely with final districts to prepare rural 
prindpals? 



Mection and Emplmrmnt Practices ^yf Rural SchnnI Distrirtx 

1 . Altiiough only 15% (rf rural principals in this stiKly claiimi they will retire in the next five 
years, only 47% noted that they plan to cwitini^ in their current positions. What can rural 
school district personnd do to recruit principals who will be dedicate to mablishing and 
carrying out long-term gcmis for their schools? Who wiU replace neariy half of the rural 
principals in tiie next five years? 

2. Current prima^jals in this sftKfy (71%) rqxjTtedtiatth^ 

outsMe the principals' districts. Yet. other data indict tiiai 45% of rural laincij^ls had 
teaching experieiK:e in their current districts and 69% at least had te^^lung experience in 
rural sdioc^ Will rural districts get involved in hiring admmistrators away from other 
rural districts? What can be done to identify andprqiare good teachers for future 
leadership positions? How can rural school distncts recruit city-bom and -raised 
administrators? 
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3 . ReplaceoKnt principals canmH come fitom rural schools, aoccnding to fdndpals in this 
study. At least 59% r^xsied diat ^xese are no adminimtive cmincate holdbrs in their 
sdioc^ who are not cmmiy using thdr cenificates, ami 21% indicated that there was only 
(»ie omificate tolder. (X sdiools with adminis&ative cotiBcate hoMets. 43% of their 
pdiMnpals ii^cated diat no cme is pursuing an administrative positicMi (dtho- the 
admimsoative certificate header does not want an administrative job or has given up on 
getting one). StiU n»)re telling is die &ct that 38% of rural principals in this study would 
not hire any the persons in their sdiods hold »lixnnistritive certifim 

vm»ncy occuiTed, and 50% saki they wouki hire (mly OIK of the currcndy une^ 
administmuiHS. In other wcmis, few 8<hiiinistrat(H^ are in re^rve in nrral disticts, and even 
fewo* are inter^ted in fKinnaiistrBtive pos^ 

interested. Where is the pofri of qualified adnnnistrative candidal)^ fir^ 
replacement piincqials wul be selected? Who is encouraging persons to become qualified? 
Who is preparing competent, onj^able adnnnistrators? Who is providing financial 
support so good teadios c»n beoDnie quali^ as adminimton? 

4. Chily 75% ^ruralisindpls in this study ii^k^ 

seek administrative oertirastion. Why are not all rural pnm^ipalsiu^vely involved in 
recniitmg good prospective principals? Why is s^-selection aUowed to deiemune who arc 
the candidates for vacancies? 

5. Rural schods face unique prol^ms. The Galliq> Poll recently identified drug use and 
student discipline as the ovexwi^nung problems f^g the nation's schools. Yet nearly 
half of die rural fsiiicipals in tiiis ^udy indicated tiiat lack of funds (24%) and too many 
school re^x»isibilities (23%) were didr greats problems. What are principals, school 
boards, and univerdtyprq>arati(m]KOgramsd(»ng to educate die public about the 
diffeaences betwe^i rural ami urban schools, diffoenc^ that may attract quality 
administrators to rural sdiools? What me dieyddng to ediK»te legislates^ and taxpayers to 
the need fcB- adequate fiimiing to finance rural schools? Why are rural ]siiKi]^ not 
striving to implanoit creative methocte to &ce die ccmstam shortfiaUs in the budget and 
juggle dieir triyriad of resptsisibilities? What are university pr^iaraticm programs doing to 
educate future administrat(»s to handle die jnoblems of rural schools? 



The condusions drawn fixim diis stwiy shouM be of interrat to prindpa^ 
principals, school boards, and district pnsonnel dficers in rural school disuicts. Current 
principals may be able to distinguish ti^ rote in eiK»uniging bri^t, endiuriastk, talented teachers 
to seek die c^edoitials to qualify d^ d» im^i» dialtog^ of todav's rural principal ship. 
Asking princqials may be aWe to discern some of ±c prerequisiie quahficaticms fcff attaining an 
administrative position in a rural schod aiui the {^vantages of saving in rural schools. School 
boards and pa:»»uiel offices may note with some alarm that recruiting qualifi^ candidates for 
vacant po^cms may become incnrasingly diffkndt when over half of current jHimnpals plan to 
leave witiiin five years and no (me is ptqmed to take displaces. Univerdty dei^itmcnis that 
pr^iarc perscms fw die prindpddiip may be amccmed to leam dm 

princ^als r^xsted that tl^ university programs were only scsnewfaat telj^ul in ]^paiing them 
for their rdes. Becau% the data for these ciHichisions came fitsn the principals erf rural schools in 
rural states, not extrapolated from national stiKiies of pc^utous areas primarily concerned widi 
urban problems, perhaps rural educators will be able to use this data to plan for preparing rural 
educational leados for the next century. 
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